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years they have looked up to France as the champion of the
oppressed, and i I will stake my head/ writes Tone, c there are
500,000 men who would fly to the standard of the Eepublic, if
they saw it once displayed in the cause of liberty and their
country.5 'The whole Catholic peasantry of Ireland, above
3,000,000 of people, are to a man eager to throw off the English
yoke/ The Defender organisation has already prepared the
way, and it includes the great body of the Catholic peasantry
in Ulster, Leinster, and Connaught, and is spreading through
Munster.

The advantages to France of the separation of Ireland from
England appear obvious, and Tone especially and most emphati-
cally insisted, that it would inevitably lead to the downfall of
the naval ascendency of England. It would place her c under
insuperable difficulties in recruiting her army, and especially in
equipping, victualling, and manning her navy, which, unless for
the resources she drew from Ireland, she would be absolutely
unable to do.' * From the commencement of the present war
to the month of June 1795, not less than 200,000 men were
raised in Ireland, of whom 80,000 were for the navy alone. It
is a fact undeniable, though carefully concealed in England, that
two-thirds of the British navy are manned by Irishmen.' If
Lewis XIV. had made it a main object of French policy to sepa-
rate Ireland from England, he would have for ever sapped that
naval ascendency to which England owed her superiority in all
succeeding wars.

The assertion that two-thirds of the so-called British seamen
were Irishmen, was constantly made by Tone and by other
United Irishmen, and it derives some support from a passage in
one of the speeches of Grattan.1 Its extreme improbability will at
once strike the reader, who knows how small a proportion of
the ships in the British navy sail from or ever touch at an
Irish port; how miserably the fisheries, which are one of the
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